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easy simplicity trusted in fraudulent promises and futile
hopes; and his vacillation prevented him from taking
any serious resolve. He broke off the conference; re-
ported the result of it to Count Mansfeldt, who reported
it to the Duchess. Egmont positively and finally refused
to act with the Prince. Horn was in despair, sullen
and sore; he could see no way that promised to succeed,
but he would not take arms. The attempt of combina-
tion fell through, mainly by the weakness or loyalty of
Egmont, without whom nothing could be done.

Thus ended this critical interview, the details of
which we know mainly from the Eoyalist and Catholic
reports. It is one of the singular characters of this
struggle that some of the most important negotiations,
schemes, and intrigues of both parties are known to us
by the secret information supplied to the other side,
And, generally speaking, the King and his advisers, and
Orange and his confidants, were accurately and imme-
diately informed of the private counsels of the other.
The refusal of Egmont was a cruel disappointment and
a disastrous blow to the Prince. He never spoke
harshly of his unstable and ill-starred comrade. In his
Justification of 1568, whilst Egmont was in Alva's
clutches, he seeks to clear Egmont of any treasonable
attempt. And fourteen years later, in his Apology, ho
said with stately and poignant regret: "If my brothers
and comrades of the Order of the Fleece and the Council
of State had consented to unite their aims with mine,
rather than sacrifice their lives so cheaply, we would
have staked life and fortune in the effort to keep the
Duke of Alva and his Spaniards from setting foot in this
land."